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Xo  fact  ill  connection  with  the  problem  of  re-adjustment  following 
the  cessation  of  active  hostilities  is  clearer  than  that  a spirit  of  unrest  is 
abroad.  In  a sense  approaching  the  literal,  it  is  a 


Tradition  is  a 
Harsh  Master 


new  world  we  look  upon  and  are  obliged  to  live  in — 
a world  with  many  old  fears  abolished  and  some  new 
fears  raised  in  their  place,  Avith  traditions  shattered,  habits  of  mind 
switched  into  new  channels,  Avith  problems  of  life  appearing  in  new  per- 
spective and  luinian  relationships  assnming  new  aspects. 

It  is  signilicant  that  a large  proportion  of  soldiers  returning  to  civil 
life  are  not  content  to  accept  the  positions  they  held  and  the  wages  they 
earned  before  the  Avar.  TheA’  demand  something  better.  Labor  seeks  a 
more  liberal  division  of  the  profits  of  industry.  Men  who  have  nothing 
to  market  but  their  toil  are  holding  out  for  better  figures. 

Governments  and  individuals  in  authority  recognize  the  teudencj"  and 
the  justice  behind  it.  They  are  cooperating  to  the  end  that  the  re-adjust- 
ment, .socially  as  Avell  as  industrially,  shall  involve  as  little  hardship  as 
possible  and  shall  giA^e  to  each  individual  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  mankind  by  the  elimination  of  the  menacing  bur- 
den of  Germanism. 

This  being  true  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  America  in  particular, 
one  need  feel  no  surprise  that  the  spirit  of  unrest,  of  dissatisfaction,  is 
entering  the  colleges.  It  is  rather  to  be  expected  than  otherAvise  that  un- 
dergraduate bodies  Avill  seek  larger  liberties — in  self-goA'ernment,  in  per- 
sonal conduct,  in  student  relationships;  where  co-education  rules,  in  the 
association  of  the  .sexes.  In  view  of  the  world  currents  of  opinion  it  AA'ould, 
indeed,  be  surj, rising  if  these  manifestations  of  intelligent  unrest  Avere  not 
present. 

The  problcTu  calls  for  conservative  judgment  on  both  sides,  lest  the 
neAv  freedom  become  tyrant  instead  of  liberator.  Staudpatism  may  at 
times  be  dangerously  reA-olutionary.  This  is  no  time  to  Avorship  tradition. 
Traditions  of  every  kind  are  in  the  test  tubes  of  social  experience.  They 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

In  college  communities,  as  elsewhere,  neAv  issues  are  to  be  determined 
not  from  old  but  from  neAv  points  of  vieAv.  Let  us  avoid  making  tradition 
our  master. 
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Note  and  Comment 


The  business  manager  of  tlie 
Alumni  Magazine,  like  the  editors, 
inherited  his  job.  He  neither  created 
it  nor  wished  it  on  himself.  And 
the  inheritance  of  a mailing  list  is 
not  a matter  to  be  considered  idly! 
In  fact  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween idleness  and  a mailing  list. 
But  in  spite  of  his  interest  and  ac- 
tivity he  cannot  know  personally 
every  subscriber  nor  be  familiar 
with  all  the  circumstances  inci- 
dental to  each  one’s  joining  the  cir- 
cle of  readers.  Sometimes,  for  in- 
stance, the  manager  keeps  on  send- 
ing the  magazine  to  a subscriber 
who  no  longer  wants  it.  Again, 
there  may  be  a case  where  all  the 
available  evidence  indicates  a sub- 
scriber no  longer  cares  for  the  mag- 
zine,  and  he  cuts  the  name  oft'  the 
list.  In  each  case  a protest  may 
follow — and  what  can  the  poor 
manager  do ! The  point  is  this : 
Take  the  manager  into  your  confi- 
dence. If  you  are  getting  the  mag- 
azine and  want  it  stopped,  say  so 
at  once,  unblushingly  and  without 
apology.  If  the  magazine  stops 
coming  when  you  want  it  contin- 
ued be  equallj"  frank  and  engaging 
in  calling  the  manager’s  attention 
to  the  error.  As  much  as  the  ed- 
itors dislike  to  admit  it,  the  busi- 
ness manager  is  fallible! 


Of  particular  interest  just  now, 
we  believe,  is  the  brief  article  on 
another  page  by  Ethel  May  Kitch, 
’OG,  a member  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty. From  1000  to  1007  and  again 
in  lOO.S-00  she  was  assistant  in  ]>sy- 
chology  at  Oberlin  and  in  1000  was 
given  an  A.M.  degree  by  the  college. 


From  then  until  1014  she  was  in- 
stT'uctor  in  philoso])hy  and  psychol- 
ogy,  and  in  the  latter  year  received 
a I’h.D.  from  Chicago  university. 
The  same  year  she  was  made  asso- 
ciate professor  of  philosophy  at 
Oberlin.  For  more  than  three  years 
she  has  been  a member  of  the 
woman’s  board  and  through  that 
one  of  the  joint  council,  the  inter- 
mediary facultj^-student  body  com- 
po.sed  of  committees  from  the  wom- 
an’s board  and  from  the  woman’s 
senate,  the  student  government  or- 
ganization. Her  fitness  to  discuss 
student  unrest  is  emphasized  not 
alone  by  her  intimate  personal 
contact  with  the  problem  but  by 
her  recognized  liberal  attitude 
toward  it. 


It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
alumni  groups,  wherever  gathered, 
owe  au  unquestioned  obligation  to 
help  in  every  way  possible  the  in- 
stitution to  which  they  owe  so 
much  of  success  and  happiness.  The 
idea  that  a college  should  help  its 
graduates  to  find  themselves  indus- 
trially or  professionally  after  grad- 
uation— to  help  them  to  jobs,  if 
need  be — is  comparatively  new. 
Still  newer  is  the  discovery  that 
graduates  may  in  an  organized  way 
be  of  very  large  assistance  to  un- 
dergraduates in  helping  them  to 
immediate  usefulness.  No  voca- 
tional moveiueiit  can  accomplish 
the  maximum  without  the  active, 
hearty  coiijx'ration  of  the  alumni. 
Tliese  are  better  days.  And  alumni 
can  be  of  immen.se  assistance  to 
make  them  days  still  better  for  the 
new  graduate. 
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The  Oberlin  of  Sixty  Years  Ago 

By  P.  H.  Kaiser,  ’67* 


1 first  went  to  Oberlin  in  April, 
ISGO.  I gave  iny  postoflice  address 
as  Gnadeuliutten,  Ohio.  My  home, 
however,  was  not  in  that  village 
but  on  a farm  thi’ee  miles  east  of 
it,  in  a little  valley  called  tlie  Dntch 
Valley.  Before  going  to  Oberlin,  I 
had  never  been  to  exceed  fifteen 
miles  from  that  valley  where,  in  a 
Swiss-Bnckeye  Moravian  family,  I 
was  born  and  reared.  I had  never 
been  on  a railroad  car,  nor  had  I 
seen  a city,  college,  college  profes- 
sor, college  iiresident,  or  even  a the- 
ologue.  I went,  therefore,  into 
what,  to  me,  was  absolutely  a new 
world.  Another  young  man  from 
that  valley  went  with  me,  but  when 
he  saw  colored  students  wearing 
highly  polished  boots  and  stiffly 
starched  white  shirt  bosoms,  and 
carrying  Latin  and  Greek  books 
upon  their  arms  on  their  way  to 
tlieir  class-rooms,  he  became  sick  at 
heart,  refused  to  enroll  as  a stu- 
dent, turned  his  face  toward  the 
Dutch  Vallev’,  sliook  (not  the  dust, 
but)  the  mud  from  his  shoes,  and 
■'‘never  smiled  again” — on  Oberlin. 

It  was  already  dark  when  1 
readied  Oberlin  and  I was  taken 
to  a room  in  Professor  I’enfield’s 
liouse  on  East  Lorain  street.  The 
next  morning  a cousin  took  me  to 
a large  building  where,  on  the 
ground  floor,  were  rows  of  long  ta- 

* Mr.  Kaiser  was  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  from  1860  to  1863 
and  in  the  college  1863-67.  He  was  a 
private  in  Co.  K.  150th  0.  V.  I.,  in  1864. 
He  is  a veteran  of  the  bar  at  Cleveland, 
was  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Cuyahoga  county  in  1881-82  and  again 
in  1894-95,  and  county  solicitor  in  1896- 
02.  He  is  still  in  active  practice  of  law. 


hies.  On  one  side  of  those  tables 
were  young  men  and  o]iposite  each 
was  a young  lady. 

“O,  what  tongue  can  express”  the 
agony  of  my  embarrassment!  Oth- 
ers talked  with  their  table-mates, 
l)ut  I could  not,  for  I cotild  think 
of  notliing  to  say. 

In  ISGO  ihere  were  Imt  six  col- 
lege buildings  in  Oberlin — only  two 
of  them,  Tapitan  Hall  and  the  Col- 
lege Chapel,  then  standing  upon 


the  College  Campus.  Of  those  six 
biiildings,  two — Tappan  Hall  and 
Colonial  Hall — served  the  double 
l)urpose  of  dormitories  and  recita- 
tion rooms.  Another  building  was 
used  as  a dormitory  for  young  la- 
dies and  general  boarding  hall.  An- 
other  was  used  as,  and  called,  the 
laboratory;  and  the  name  of  the 
other — (Music  Hall — indicated  its 
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use.  Not  one  of  tlio.se  six  buildings 
now  remains ; nor  is  there  now  liv- 
ing any  professor  who  met  his 
classes  in  those  buildings.  Ober- 
lin’s  streets  were  not  paved,  and, 
in  the  wet  season,  were  well  nigh 
impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  A 
board  walk  crossed  the  campus 
from  south  to  north,  passing  in 
front  of  the  Chapel  and  Tajipan 
Hall. 

Athletic  sports  were  limited  to 
cricket  and  drive-ball,  upon  the 
campus,  and  the  fascinating  and 
invigorating  wood  pile,  with  the 
mnsical  accompaniment  of  the  buck- 
saw, propelled  by  the  motive  power 
of  eight  cents  an  hour;  while  dish- 
washing furnished  calisthenics  for 
the  young  ladies,  the  motive  power 
being  four  cents  an  hour.  Thus, 
even  in  co-educational  Oberliu 
were  invidious  discriminations  made 
against  the  fairer  and  feebler  sex. 
Young  men  were  required  to  be  in 
their  rooms  by  10  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
young  ladies  by  8 o’clock.  Young 
men  were  not  permitted  to  chew  or 
smoke  tobacco  ; while  young  ladies 
were  not  thus  restricted,  I never 
knew  one  to  be  disciplined  for  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  tobacco  in 
any  of  its  seductive  forms!  Every 
Mondaj'^  morning  at  Bible  class  the 
class-roll  was  called  and  we  were 
required  to  report  our  “failures,” 
i.e.,  our  absences  or  tardiness  at 
college  prayers  or  church,  or  being 
out  of  our  rooms  after  10  o’clock, 
or  other  violations  of  college  rules. 

While  Oberlin  college  was  an  insti- 
tution of  general  learning,  there  was 
a subject  which  seemed  to  hold  high- 
est place  when  I went  there,  and  that 
was  religion.  The  very  air  seemed 
surcharged  with  religious  fervor  of 


the  revival  type.  The  matter  of 
personal  religion  was  sometimes  so 
directly  and  bluntly  pressed  as  to 
leave  one  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
coarsely  insulted  or  only  earne.stly 
urged  to  choose  the  higher  ways  and 
purposes  of  life.  President  Finney 
did  most  of  the  preaching,  and 
many  of  his  sermons,  aided  by  that 
hypnotic  eye  of  his,  were  so  severe 
and  threatening  as  to  make  one  feel 
sometimes  that  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  had  ever  befallen  him 
was  that  he  had  been  brought  into 
the  world  at  all.  Of  one  thing,, 
however,  we  all  felt  assured — that 
whatever  form  this  religious  zeal 
took,  its  manifestation  was  intend- 
ed for  our  real  good. 

I’rofessor  .James  H.  Fairchild  be- 
came president  of  the  college  in 
ISCfi.  He  taught  moral  philosophy 
to  the  senior  class;  the  class  of  ’G7, 
therefore,  had  him  for  instructor  in 
that  subject  in  the  closing  year  of 
the  course.  One  morning  when  the 
class  met  for  recitation  in  moral 
philosophy,  we  saw  sitting  in  the 
instructor’s  chair  a man  whom  we 
did  not  recognize,  and  he  looked  at 
us  and  we  looked  curiously  at  him. 
When  he  began  to  speak,  the  voice 
was  the  voice  of  Fairchild,  but  the 
top  of  the  head  was  not  the  top  of 
his  head,  but  of  a stranger.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon ? The  President  had,  for 
the  first  time,  appeared  in  public 
without  his  wig ! After  he  became 
president  of  the  college,  he  pub- 
lished his  views  upon  moral  philos- 
ophy in  book  form.  This  volume  I 
read  after  taking  up  my  residence 
in  Cleveland.  One  day  I chanced 
to  spend  a few  moments  with  him 
ill  our  railway  depot,  and  told  him. 
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that  I had  read  his  book  and  that  I 
believed  I understood  what  he  had 
written.  “ That  is  what  I wrote  it 
for,”  lie  rejilied.  By  way  of  coni- 
[)liinent  to  tliat  beloved  teacher  let 
me  ask  who  has  thought  more  fun- 
damentally or  written  more  lucidly 
than  he?  And,  now  that  1 am  a 
lawyer,  I like  to  note  the  close  kin- 
ship between  moral  j)hilosophy  and 
law,  inasmuch  as  each  is  coucerned 
with  the  great  subject  of  obliga- 
tion. 

Since  my  day  in  college  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  changed  from  the  English  to 
the  Continental.  We  have  lost  our 
eloquent  Cicero,  and  he  has  liter- 
ally been  kicked  out,  for  now  he  is 
Kickero,  as  1 understand  it.  Latin, 
when  pronounced  according  to 
the  English  method,  is  helpful  in 
understanding  our  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue;  but  what  help  does  one  get 
from  those  heathen  Koman  sounds 
to  which  civilized  and  Christian 
ears  are  unaccu.stomed?  Why,  for 
instance,  should  the  preposition 
“cum”  be  pronounced  “ koom,”  as 
it  if  it  was  a direct  importation 
from  the  Pennsjdvania  Dutch, 
which  is  certainly  far  from  being 
a classic  language?  When  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking person’s  ear  is  salut- 
ed by  “keweese”  (spelled,  civis), 
how  much  is  he  aided  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  those  two 
words,  “civic”  and  “civil,”  which 
fall  so  softly  and  sweetly  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ears.  Even  my  own 
loved  literary  society  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  heathenish 
l)ronunciation  of  the  Greek,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  Phi  Delta,  as  it  was 
in  my  student  days,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  Phee  Delta.  But  since 


entering  the  legal  profession,  1 have 
almost  become  reconciled  to  this 
change  of  pronunciation  for  it  is 
idem  sonans,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
with  that  sweetest  word  in  legal 
lore,  “ fee,”  which,  if  not  “ nearer,” 
is  as  near  as  breathing  to  the  law- 
yer. 

From  the  religious  fervor  which 
1 have  alreadj’  mentioned,  it  would 
.seem  to  follow  rather  logically  .that 
young  men  would  be  urged  to  enter 
tlie  Christian  ministry  and  i>reach 
the  Gospel  both  at  home  and  in 
heathen  lands.  Whether  the  same 
cause  led  Oberliu  to  look  askance 
upon  the  legal  profession,  I will 
not  venture  to  say;  but  I think  I 
am  right  in  feeling  and  saying  that 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
Oberlin  faculty  did  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  law  as  a profession. 
From  one  point  of  view,  this  seems 
a little  strange;  for  was  not  the 
Apostle  Paul  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  his  time?  No 
lawyer  ever  made  a more  adroit 
presentation  of  a case  to  a court 
than  he  made  before  the  Royal 
Judge  Agrippa.  And  had  not  Pres- 
ident Finney  himself  been  a New 
York  lawyer  before  he  came  to 
Oberlin?  Were  not  his  own  son, 
and  his  eminent  son-in-law,  Gen- 
ei’al  Cox,  lawyers?  And  is  not  his 
brilliant  grandson,  mj'  friend  W.  C. 
Cochran,  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  Cincinnati?  And  yet  I did 
hear  President  Finney,  in  a bacca- 
laureate sermon,  say  to  a class 
about  to  graduate : “ What  are 
yon  going  to  do  after  your  gradu- 
ation? Are  you  going  out  to  plead 
for  a sheep”?  lie  knew  several  of 
them  were  going  to  practice  law. 
These  words  were  uttered  with  all 
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that  sarcasm  of  voice,  eye,  counte- 
iiauce,  ami  manner  of  which  he  was 
so  perfect  a master.  In  lifty  j'ears 
of  actual  ob.scrvation,  1 have  known 
of  no  case  of  sliipwreck  of  life 
among  my  Oberlin  legal  brethren 
in  this  great  metropolis,  but  many 
have  risen  to  conspicuous  i>osi- 
tions  of  usefulness  in  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  great  catalogue  issued 
in  11)0!),  it  is  stated  that  580  Ober- 
lin students  had  entered  the  minis- 
tiw,  373  being  graduates  and  210 
non-graduates;  while  only  313  had 
become  lawyers,  138  being  gradu- 
ates and  205  non-graduates. 

One  student  who  had  doubtless 
been  pei’sistently  urged  to  enter  the 
ministry,  although  he  was  not 
drawn  in  that  direction,  said,  in  a 
public  oration  which  he  delivered 
as  a part  of  his  regular  collegiate 
work,  that  a man  who  could  raise 
good  potatoes  was  not  morally  jus- 
tified in  making  a livelihood  by 
preaching  poor  sermons,  and  he 
went  into  newspaper  work. 

As  a village,  how  different  was 
the  Oberlin  of  1800  from  the  Ober- 


lin of  1011),  with  its  paved  streets, 
attractive  dwellings  and  well-kept 
lawns  — all  making  Oberlin  so  in- 
viting tliat  tired  toilers  of  even  our 
own  city  by  the  lake  have,  at  times, 
songlit  summer  rest  aud  recupera- 
tion amid  the  quiet  and  shade  of 
beautiful  Oberlin.  Aud  the  colle- 
giate Oberlin  of  1800,  with  its  few 
meagerly  equipped  buildings  and 
low-salaried  professors  — how  dif- 
ferent from  the  collegiate  Oberlin 
of  1019,  witli  its  numerous  and  well- 
equipped  moderji  buildings,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  by  a corps  of 
professors  receiving,  at  least  a liv- 
ing wage!  But  while  material  con- 
ditions at  Oberlin  have  undergone 
a marked  change,  we  of  that  earlier 
day  are  wont  to  believe  that  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  life  have  continued  at  Oberlin 
throughout  all  the  passing  years; 
aud  we  unanimously  join  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Oberlin  always  has  been  aud  still 
is  a wholesome  atmosphere  in  which 
to  educate  young  men  aud  young 
women. 


Who’s  Who  Among  the  Alumni 

V.  William  L.  Dawson,  ’97 


Pronounce  the  double-o  in  zool- 
ogy, not  like  the  double-o  in  goose 
nor  as  the  good  Dutch  have  it  in 
Koasevelt.  “The  science  of  egg.s, 
in  relation  to  tlieir  coloring,  size, 
shai)e  and  number,”  says  the  late 
!Mr.  Funk. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  funda- 
mentals fixed  ere  one  begins  to 
write  of  William  Leon  Dawson,  '07, 
director  of  the  IMu.seum  of  Compar- 
ative Oology  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 


Birds  were  Dawson’s  avocation 
even  when  Fate  appeared  to  have 
picked  the  ministry  for  his  life 
work.  He  enjo3'ed  birds  along 
with  his  texts.  He  could  tell  a jay 
from  a crow  at  an  early  age.  He 
found  sermons  in  bird  chatter  aud 
no  doubt  translated  the  joj'  of  their 
music  into  messages  of  liopefnlness 
foi-  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 
For  in  s])ite  of  the  call  of  the  wild 
Mr.  Dawson  studied  theology  as 
well  as  birds  and  became  a minister. 
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ITis  lirst  iiitorosi  in  bird  life  and 
liis  first  interest  in  tlie  ministry 
eaine  from  the  same  source.  His 
fatlier  was  both  minister  and  bird 
lover.  Father  and  son  delighted 
to  turn  from  the  routine  of  ])as- 
toral  duties  to  the  romantic  ])ur- 
suit  of  bird  lore;  from  the  study 
to  the  woods;  from  the  liaunts  of 
]>etty  humanity  to  the  wide,  free, 
open  ])layground  of  (Jod’s  crea- 
tures a-wing. 

So  when  AVill  Dawson,  having 
graduated  from  college  and  semi- 
nary and  having  served  in  ])astor- 
ates  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  Colum- 
bus, ().,  and  as  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy at  the  former  place,  found  it 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  health  to 
lead  a more  active,  outdoor  life 
than  the  ministry  seemed  to  per- 
mit, he  turned  quite  naturally  from 
vocation  to  avocation.  Itawson 
took  after  the  birds! 

In  1!)03  Mr.  Dawson’s  “ Birds  of 
Ohio”  came  from  the  press  — a 
magnificent  work  which  bird  stu- 
dents greeted  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. Ten  years  ago  he  fol- 


lowed with  a two-volume,  “ Birds 
of  Wasliington.”  A\’liile  this  sec- 
ond work  was  on  the  ]>ress  Dawson 
began  a still  more  elaborate  pro- 
ject, " Birds  of  California,”  which 
is  to  ap])ear  in  three  volumes.  All 
these  works  are  illustrated  with 
pictures  from  j)hotograplis,  mostly 
the  work  of  the  author;  with  addi- 
tional plates  in  colors.  The  Ohio 
and  Wasliington  treatise  is  each 
the  most  complete  in'  its  field  and 
is  widely  consulted. 

As  a natural  sequel  of  tlie  stud- 
ies which  these  books  made  neces- 
sai’y  and  the  collections  of  nests 
and  eggs  made,  Dawson  organized 
his  museum  at  Santa  Barbara.  His 
own  acquisitions  form  tlie  nucleus 
of  the  collection,  but  he  has  inter- 
ested a considerable  luimber  of  or- 
nithologists throughout  the  world 
in  the  undertaking,  so  that  its  di- 
rectors begin  to  see  realized  their 
hojie  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
the  largest  museum  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Pronounce  it  not  as  in  goose  but 
as  in  zoology  I 


Student  Discontent  in  Oberlin 

By  Ethel  M.  Kitch,  ’06 


For  several  years  there  has  been 
among  students  at  Oberlin  an  atmos- 
phere of  discontent,  and  sometimes  even 
a feeling  of  bitterness  toward  faculty 
action  and  authority.  Among  the  younger 
alumni  also  may  be  found  evidence  of 
the  same  thing — a survival  of  student 
days.  To  be  labeled  "faculty  action  ’ 
was  sufficient  to  stigmatize  it.  This  dis- 
content became  vocal  through  petitions, 
Review  articles,  committee  actions  and 
general  murmurings.  In  spite  of  being 
embarrassed  by  alumni  conservatism  on 
the  one  hand  and  student  radicalism  on 
the  other,  the  faculty  has  tried  to  listen 


to  and  appreciate  these  rumbles  of  re- 
volt. Let  us  cite  the  evidence:  "Within 
the  past  two  years  about  ?15,000  has 
been  appropriated  to  improve  the  living 
and  social  conditions  of  the  men.  the 
plan  having  been  approved  by  a joint 
committee  of  students  and  faculty. 

Among  the  women  the  rules  are  the 
bone  of  contention.  Five  years  ago  the 
Women’s  League  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  more  power  and  free- 
dom into  the  hands  of  the  women  stu- 
dents. At  the  same  time  the  rules  were 
greatly  relaxed.  After  four  years’  ex- 
perience it  seemed  advisable  last  year 
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to  examine  how  the  system  was  work- 
ing. Investigation  indicated  that  it  had 
not  accomplished  all  for  which  it  had 
been  intended,  and  a new  plan  was  in- 
augurated. At  present  upperclass  women 
have  practically  no  restrictions  except 
a few  house  rules;  they  may  leave  town 
by  registering  their  absence  (a  mere  act 
of  courtesy  to  their  matron);  they  may 
entertain  guests  any  evening: — under- 
class women  may  go  to  the  library  any 
evening,  and  may  receive  callers  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  evenings  (previously  it 
was  only  until  eight  o’clock  on  week 
evenings) . 

Dancing  is  now  the  battled  question. 
A joint  committee  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. men  and  women,  have  discussed 
this  question,  and  a special  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  practical  difficul- 
ties involved.  Yet  does  one  hear  appre- 
ciation for  these  many  attempts  of  the 
faculty  to  cooperate  with  student  inter- 
ests? No,  they  only  seek  a new  object 
to  which  to  devote  their  discontent. 

But  the  query  remains — Why  this  dis- 
content? In  attempting  to  answer,  two 
things  suggest  themselves — first,  the 
student  body  is  unconsciously  reflecting 
a great  universal  movement;  and  sec- 
ond. in  their  radicalism  they  are  illus- 
trating the  difficulties  of  this  world-wide 
unrest.  Their  murmuring  is  a symptom 
of  a real  difficulty.  However  much  one 
loves  his  Alma  Mater,  only  short-sighted- 
ness would  permit  him  to  insist  that  it 
is  perfect.  And  the  faculty  is  honestly 
trying  with  the  students  to  see  and  ad- 
just these  faults.  A second  difficulty  is 
found  in  student  ignorance  as  to  what 
is  being  done  on  their  behalf.  How 
many  times  the  writer,  in  pointing  out 
answers  to  complaints,  has  been  met 
with — “But  I didn’t  know  that  that  had 
been  done”!  Some  students  are  so  en- 
grossed in  complaining  that  they  do  not 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to  ex- 
act conditions.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
loath  to  grant  new  privileges,  while  the 
students  fail  to  utilize  those  that  thev 
have.  A third  difficulty  is  the  student 
failure  to  realize  that  some  kind  of  sys- 
tem, order,  or  authority  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  efficient  institution.  Rights 
mean  responsibility;  but  students  have 


not  always  been  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  their  greater  freo 
dom  entailed.  My  greatest  surprise  on 
becoming  a member  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil was  to  discover  that  the  students  on 
that  body  were  more  conservative  than 
the  faculty  members. 

To  sum  up,  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties, and  there  still  are  difficulties; 
no  valuable  product  can  be  made  in 
a day,  no  millenium  be  achieved  in  a 
year.  What  is  needed  now  more  than 
anything  else  is  a spirit  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  And  the 
alumni  can  do  much  to  foster  an  under- 
standing between  faculty  and  student. 


JOINT  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED 

At  a joint  meeting  of  the  faculty  and 
the  men’s  senate,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  problems  of 
smoking,  dancing  and  men’s  commons. 
The  committee  on  tobacco  is  made  up 
of  Professors  Cole,  Holmes,  King,  Leon- 
ard, Mack,  Metcalf,  E.  A.  Miller,  Nicol, 
Stetson,  Wager  and  Nichols  of  the  fac- 
ulty, with  a student  committee  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  committee  on  dancing  has  as  its 
members  Professors  Nicol,  Rogers,  Ward, 
Fitch,  Nash,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller  of 
the  faculty  to  act  with  H.  W.  Rinehart, 
’19,  J.  S.  Childers,  ’20,  and  J.  S.  McGill, 
’20,  of  the  student  body. 

The  committee  on  men’s  commons  has 
G.  M.  Jones,  Professors  Root,  Nicol,  Stet- 
son, and  Preston  of  the  faculty,  wlta 
student  representatives  as  yet  unan- 
nounced. 


SAIL  ON  THE  LEVIATHAN 
Ten  Oberlin  people,  a part  of  the 
American  expedition  for  relief  in  the 
Near  East,  sailed  on  the  Leviathan  Feb- 
ruary 16,  arriving  at  Brest  February  23. 
There  they  took  the  army  hospital  train 
for  Marseilles  and  from  that  port  ex- 
pected to  sail  on  a British  transport  to 
Constantinople.  The  members  of  the 
party  are  Dr.  Stowell  Dudley,  Annie 
Plnneo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McDan- 
iels, Alice  Clark,  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Webb,  Clara  Richmond,  and  Miss  Noyes 
and  Miss  Trafethren  of  the  Oberlin  hos- 
pital. 
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Shansi  Day 


The  annual  Shansi  Day  program,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  took  on  an  entirely  different 
character  this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  “thrill”  of  money  raising 
at  the  chapel  meeting.  For  the  first 
time  the  student  contribution,  .f3,000, 
has  been  provided  through  the  Student 
War  Chest,  the  balance  of  the  budget  be- 
ing raised  in  the  usual  way. 

The  association  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  speakers  Lewis  Davis,  who  has 
just  returned  from  China,  where  he 
has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Memorial  Academy,  and  Dr.  W.  E. 
Strong,  of  the  American  Board.  A 
special  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
singing  of  the  new  national  anthem  of 
the  Chinese  republic  by  the  nineteen 
Chinese  students  now  in  the  Oberlin  stu- 
dent body.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Henry  C.  King;  vice-president.  Prof.  W. 
J.  Hutchins;  executive  secretary,  W.  F. 
Bohn;  treasurer,  H.  B.  Thurston;  assist- 
ant treasurer,  Lewis  Davis;  auditor,  I. 
W.  Metcalf. 

The  sensation  of  the  day  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  splendid  gift  from 
the  Charles  M.  Hall  educational  fund. 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  give  certain 
sums  to  the  association  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  by  1925  there  will  have 
been  put  in  the  custody  of  the  associa- 
tion an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  the 
income  of  which  will  be  available  for 
our  schools  in  China. 

Word  was  received  shortly  after 
Shansi  Day  of  another  splendid  gift — 
peculiarly  significant — a contribution  of 
$1,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K’ung  in 
Shansi.  Mr.  K’ung  has  been,  since  1907, 
the  efficient  principal  of  the  Memorial 
Academy  and  has  persistently  declined 
flattering  calls  to  other  work. 

The  budget  of  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  for  the  support  of  its 
schools  in  China  is  $7,500.  This  is  an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  over  the  bud- 
get carried  in  normal  times  and  is  part- 
ly due  to  conditions  produced  by  the 
war.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  ap- 
proximately $250  for  administrative  ex- 


penses, making  a total  of  $7,750,  as  the 
budget  for  the  year.  It  is  thought  that 
this  sum  may  be  provided  from  the  fol- 


lowing sources; 

From  income  from  Endowment 

fund  now  in  hand $ 285 

From  gift  from  the  Charles  M. 

Hall  Educational  Fund 2,250 

From  alumni  and  friends  on  ap- 
peal from  student  committee....  800 

From  Student  War  Chest 3,000 

From  members  of  the  faculty  of 

the  college  900 

From  gifts  of  First  and  Second 
Congregational  churches,  des- 
ignated for  this  purpose 400 

From  residents  of  Oberlin  through 

the  Ping  An  Club 321 


Total  $7,956 


GIFTS  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

During  the  current  year  Oberlin  col- 
lege has  received  these  gifts; 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  M.  Hall, 
$600,000,  a bequest  to  provide  a fund  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  So- 
phronia  Brooks  Hall  auditorium. 

From  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Prentiss  of 
Cleveland,  $41,718.02,  for  part  construc- 
tion of  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial 
Art  museum. 

From  John  L.  Severance,  Cleveland, 
$5,825.29,  for  wiring  Severance  chem- 
ical laboratory. 

From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  $7,105.04,  for 
retiring  allowances.  For  the  college  war 
budget  from  various  alumni,  $1,276.46. 
For  the  student  employment  fund,  $1,- 
672.  The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for 
current  use  is  $663,149.10. 

The  college  is  to  lose  an  $8,000  be- 
quest under  the  will  of  Jane  K.  Nicholl. 
late  of  Amherst.  A bequest  for  a sim- 
ilar amount  contained  in  the  will  proper, 
the  institution  will  get,  but  the  second 
bequest  provided  in  codicil  within  a 
year  before  she  died,  is  invalid  for  that 
reason. 
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ARTIST  RECITALS 

On  Tuesday,  March  4,  the  pleasure 
was  given  an  Oberlin  audience  of  hear- 
ing, for  the  first  time.  Robert  Maitland, 
the  English  baritone.  He  offered  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

Recitative  from  “Saint  Matthew  Pas- 
sion’’   Bach 

’Twas  in  the  cool  of  eventide 

Bois  epais  Lully 

Droop  not  young  lover Handel 

A te  Testremo  addio  from  “Simon 

Baccanegra”  Verd  i 

Che  mai  veggio  from  “Ernani”. ...  Verdi 
Non  piu  Andrai  from  “Figaro”.  .Mozart 

I’m  a Roamer Mendelssohn 

Christ  Child  Lullaby 

Hebridean  Folk  Bonn 

O’er  the  moor Highland  Folk  Song 

Leezie  Lindsay Loioland  Folk  Song 

Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind  (Shake- 
speare)   Sargent 

Priere  de  Don  Quichotte Massenet 

L’heure  exquise Reynaldo  Hahn 

Ever  so  far  away Chas.  Brown 

Myself  when  young Liza  Lehmann 

L’Attente  Saint-Saens 


The  third  artist  recital  of  the  course 
was  given  Tuesday,  March  18.  in  Finney 
chapel,  by  Augusta  Cottlow,  pianist.  She 
offered  the  following  program: 

Toccata  in  C major  for  the  organ.. Bach 
Prelude 
Adagio 
Fugue 

(Transcribed  for  piano  by  Busoni) 

Nocturne  in  D flat,  Op.  27.  No.  2) 

^ ^ !•  Chopin 

Ballade  m F minor.  Op.  52  f 

Norse  Sonata.  Op.  57 MacDowell 

Indian  Sketchbook  Busoni 

(Four  studies  based  on  American 

Indian  melodies) 

Mephisto  Waltz  Liszt 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  WORK 

The  alumni  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  President  King’s  work  in  France  has 
developed  so  remarkably  that  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  authorities  are  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  release  him,  even  for  a few  weeks. 
Secretary  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  who  recent- 
ly spoke  in  the  chapel  service,  brought 
greetings  from  President  King  and  add- 


ed that  in  his  judgment  the  work  being 
done  by  the  President,  as  head  of  the 
Religious  Work  Department  of  the  As- 
sociation. was  the  most  significant  of 
that  rendered  by  any  man  who  had  gone 
overseas  under  the  Association’s  aus- 
pices. At  a conference  in  Cleveland  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott  said  of  President  King’s 
work  that  it  was  being  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm  by  the  officers  of  the 
army,  the  army  chaplains,  and  the  sec- 
retarial staff.  President  King  has  com- 
pletely reconstructed  the  Association’s 
program  for  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces  and  has  worked  out  in  detail 
a program  for  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion. 

It  has  now  been  decided  that  Presi- 
dent King  will  return  to  Oberlin  ap- 
proximately May  1st,  remaining  here 
throughout  commencement,  at  which  oc- 
casion he  will  give  the  commencement 
address.  Decision  as  to  whether  the 
President  will  return  to  Paris  for  a 
short  period  is  still  in  abeyance. 


ECOLOGISTS’  TRIP 

Prof.  Lynds  Jones  is  planning  to  con- 
duct an  ecology  party  to  the  Pacific 
coast  this  summer,  leaving  Oberlin  June 
20  in  four  Ford  touring  cars  and  a 
trailer.  The  party  will  follow  the  Trans- 
continental and  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
eastern to  Omaha.  From  there  they  will 
go  to  the  Yellowstone  and  over  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  They 
will  strike  the  Columbia  river  in  east- 
ern Oregon  and  follow  it  to  Portland. 
From  Portland  they  will  go  to  Mocilips. 
Wash.,  where  they  will  camp  for  three 
weeks  and  explore  the  coast  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  weeks,  those  who  wish  will  leave 
the  party  for  farther  travel  on  the  coast, 
and  those  remaining,  with  Mr.  Jones, 
will  start  back  for  Oberlin. 


A gift  of  JflOO.OOO  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  erection  of  a building, 
preferably  an  administration  building, 
was  announced  on  December  17,  the 
donor  being  Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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The  Month  in  Athletics 


Obeklin  30 — Case  16. 

Two  hundred  Oberlinites  saw  the  var- 
sity defeat  Case  on  her  home  floor  Feb- 
ruary 22  by  the  score  of  30  to  16.  Tire 
small  floor  did  not  seem  to  bother  the 
shooting  of  Howard,  Henderson  and 
Williams,  for  they  got  five,  four  and 
three  ba.skets  respectively.  Frey  was 
our  iron-man  on  defense. 

Oberlix  36 — Mount  Union  29. 

Saturday  night,  March  1st.  Oberlin 
took  the  floor  In  the  pink  of  condition 
and  by  the  same  old  punch  at  the  end 
were  returned  the  victors  over  Mount 
Union  with  a score  of  36  to  29.  The 
varsity  machine,  however,  did  not  And 
the  going  easy,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
found  itself  on  the  "up-grade”  the  whole 
first  half.  Starting  the  second  half  with 
the  score  17  to  14  against  her,  Oberlin 
set  a gait  that  proved  too  much  for 
Mount  Union.  Relying  upon  Jack 
Williams  and  Ed  Howard  for  field  bas- 
kets, and  with  Herb  Henderson’s  steady 
eye  on  the  fouls,  we  immediately  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it  until  the  final  count. 

Oberlin  17 — Denison  24. 

Oberlin  was  at  her  worst  against  the 
Granville  outfit.  With  Henderson  on  his 
back  all  the  week  with  a bad  cold,  with 
Williams  suffering  from  a badly  infected 
foot,  and  with  Hubbert  in  poor  condition, 
it  Tvas  evident,  therefore,  soon  after  the 
game  started,  that  she  could  not  step 
along  as  in  the  former  games.  Williams 
scored  right  off  the  "tip-off”  and  these 
lone  two  points  were  all  we  could  gather 
the  first  half  while  Denison  was  getting 
16.  Landis  replaced  Williams  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  partially  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  team  back  into  its  regular 
stride.  We  scored  15  points  to  Deni- 
son’s 8 in  this  halt,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overtake  her  lead  and  the  gun 
left  a downhearted  and  disappointed 
crowd,  for  we  had  lost  the  biggest  game 
of  the  year  24  to  17. 

"O”  Club  Benefit  Game.s. 

Over  seven  hundred  people  turned  out 


Wednesday  evening,  March  12,  to  enjoy 
the  attractive  basketball  program  the 
“O”  Club  had  arranged. 

In  the  first  game  the  army  and  the 
navy  staged  a thrilling  contest  that  ri- 
valled the  fighting  at  Chateau  Thierrv 
in  fierceness.  Both  teams  were  out  for 
blood  and  on  paper  were  evenly  matched. 
But  the  navy,  with  Bartel  and  Landis 
always  firing  dead  shots,  managed  to 
keep  the  sea  clear.  Howard  and  Wheeler 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  army  camp 
alive,  but  lacked  support. 

The  second  game  was  between  the 
Oberlin  "All-Stars”  and  the  previously 
undefeated  Lorain  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team. 
The  “All-Stars”  line-up  included  Coaches 
Speelman  and  Keller,  former  Coach  Ma- 
clure,  former  Captain  Ellis  Edwards  ’15, 
and  Coach  Close  of  the  Oberlin  Business 
College.  This  combination  put  up  the 
most  spectacular  exhibition  of  basket- 
ball seen  in  Oberlin  for  a long  while 
and  swamped  Lorain  to  the  tune  of  37 
to  12.  Maclure  led  the  scoring  with 
eight  baskets. 

L.  H.  Gray,  ’19. 

Track  Meet  at  Wooster. 

Oberlin  defeated  Wooster  in  a dual  in- 
door track  meet  at  Wooster  March  15  by 
the  score  of  44  to  41.  Oberlin’s  best 
point  winners  were  Captain  Bailey  ’19, 
who  won  the  high  hurdles  and  tied  for 
first  in  the  low  hurdles,  and  Carrick  ’20. 
who  won  the  220  and  the  440. 


WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  concert  given  by  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club  on  Saturday  night,  March  15, 
was  a successful  one  in  every  way.  The 
program  was  a difficult  one  to  plan,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  used  not  only  for  the 
home  concert,  but  in  the  concerts  given 
by  the  club  elsewhere,  and  it  therefore 
deserves  the  more  commendation  for  its 
success.  The  club  consists  of  twenty- 
four  singers,  the  pianist,  Gertrude  L. 
Miller,  the  director,  J.  E.  Wirkler,  and 
the  manager,  Dorothy  Birkmayr. 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


APOLOGIZING  FOR  OBERLIN 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

I realize  that  there  will  always  be 
some  who  will  choose  to  be  barbarians 
socially  for  the  introspective  joy  of 
considering  how  much  holier  they  are 
than  their  neighbors.  These  well-mean- 
ing persons  are  quite  dominated  by  the 
fact  of  sex  and  stand  aghast  that  a 
Good  Creator  could  have  put  both  men 
and  women  into  the  world.  For  such 
persons  dancing  will  always  be  a thing 
of  evil,  but  tor  no  others.  I cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one  who  is  wholiy 
healthy  minded  can  see  in  dancing  any- 
thing but  one  of  the  cleanest  of  social 
pieasures. 

When  it  comes  to  spealdng  of  Ober- 
lin’s  influence,  I believe  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  danced  before  they  went  there, 
danced  while  they  were  thei'e,  though 
perhaps  not  in  Oberlin,  and  will  dance 
after  they  leave  there. 

Some  of  us  have  grown  very  tired  of 
apologizing  for  Oberlin’s  provincialism. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  embarrassed 
at  our  inability  to  convince  friends 
from  other  colleges  that  our  crudity  in 
social  customs  is  an  evidence  of  our 
higher  degree  of  culture;  and  by  the 
same  token,  that  failure  in  athletics  is  an 
essential  proof  of  scholastic  standing. 

We  welcome  any  change  in  Oberlin 
that  will  better  fit  her  students  for  the 
life  they  will  face  when  they  leave  col- 
lege. We  believe  that  the  dance  affords 
not  alone  a wholesome  pleasure  but  a 
valuable  social  training  as  well. 

While  we  are  at  it,  why  not  have  a 
little  life  in  the  athletic  situation  as 
well?  I attended  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  for  three  years  after  I left 
Oberlin  and  would  not  for  a moment  ask 
that  we  attempt  to  emulate  the  doubtful 
honors  that  school  has  acquired.  But 
I do  not  see  why  we  cannot  reestablish 
Oberlin  as  a real  athletic  power. 

It  is  miserable  subterfuge  to  urge 
upon  us  that  we  should  comfort  our- 
selves for  athletic  failures  by  reflection 
upon  our  high  record  for  scholarship. 


I have  never  been  able  to  see  the  essen- 
tial connection  between  athletic  defeat 
and  culture. 

Oberlin  should  be  neither  a Monas- 
tery nor  a Ladies’  Seminary.  Every  red- 
blooded  man  rejoices  alone  in  the  ath- 
letic prowess  that  spells  victory.  Ober- 
lin surely  understands  that  if  she  is 
great  it  is  not  because  she  fails  in  the 
sports.  A few  years  ago  we  had  win- 
ning teams  and  I do  not  remember  that 
either  the  faculty  or  students  felt  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  our  scholastic 
standing  on  that  account. 

Let  us  seek  by  every  iegitimate  means 
to  make  Oberlin’s  achievement  cosmo- 
politan; to  restore  her  athletic  vigor; 
to  improve  her  in  her  historic  weakness, 
the  essential  field  of  social  training. 
The  function  of  a college  is  surely  to 
educate  for  Life. 

WILLIAM  J.  CALDWELL,  ’13. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 


WHYINOT  IN  OBERLIN? 

Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

The  little  paragraph  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Magazine  relative  to  courses  to 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  at  Columbia 
interested  me.  The  fact  is  a very  im- 
portant one.  The  whole  situation  is  so 
complex  that  there  are  very  few  people 
who  really  have  the  facts,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  facts  be  known.  You 
may  have  been  quoting  from  the  Colum- 
bia announcement,  but  today  Serbians, 
Croatians  and  Jugo-Slavs  is  exactly  the 
same  as  saying  New  Yorkers,  Ohioans, 
and  Americans. 

But  Columbia  should  not  be  unique 
for  long.  Not  only  the  languages  of 
middle  and  Eastern  Europe  but  a great 
deal  more  should  be  offered  in  many 
colleges.  Not  only  Russia  but  the  new 
countries  that  are  being  made  free  are 
going  to  be  significant  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  we  should  really  know  them. 
Their  religions,  customs,  histories,  liter- 
atures, languages  and  aspirations  will 
be  increasingly  important  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  addition  to  this  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  about  fifteen  mill- 
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ions  of  the  people  of  America  are  from 
these  peoples,  and  while  most  of  them 
will  become  fully  American,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  life  of  the  new 
generation  of  them  in  America  will  be 
enriched  and  more  normal  if  they  can 
know  the  immediate  background  of  their 
immigrant  stocks, 

Oberlin  could  offer  such  a course  with- 
out innovation.  There  has  been  a Slavic 
department  for  many  years,  and  while 
it  has  been  limited  to  Slavic  students, 
it  could  be  easily  expanded  so  that  a 
general  Slavonic  course  could  be  offered 
which  would  appeal  not  only  to  students 
having  a special  interest,  but  to  those 
who  should  have  knowledge  of  this  field 
which  has  so  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  W’orld. 

H.  A.  MILLER. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MEMORIAL 
Editors  Alumni  Magazine: 

If  it  is  not  too  late  for  suggestions  for 
permanent,  memorial  for  Oberlin  men 
and  women  who  helped  win  this  war  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  two  scholar- 
ships at  Oberlin  be  established  for 
French  students,  that  is,  from  France 
and  that  their  transportation  over  here 
be  paid.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
memorial  as  this  would  be  in  keeping 
with  Oberlin’s  general  spirit  of  giving. 

L.  W.  M.,  Class  1912. 

If  Oberlin  is  planning  to  erect  a me- 
moriai  to  her  men  who  have  served  the 
United  States  in  the  war,  let  it  be  some- 
thing more  symbolic  of  the  situation 
than  the  memorial  arch  or  the  soldiers’ 
monument  are  of  theirs,  that  the  forget- 
fui  future  may  not  need  any  explanation 
of  the  meaning. 

Any  one  of  several  war  pictures  by 
great  artists,  or  the  illustration  of  the 
verse,  “ In  Flanders’  fields  the  poppies 
blow,”  executed  as  a window  at  the  Tif- 
fany studios,  and  placed  in  Finney 
chapel  or  in  Peters  hall,  would  be  mon? 
fitting  than  a composite  whose  signifi- 
cance would  not  be  obvious. 

Let  no  memorial  to  so  great  a cause 
become  a part  in  the  routine  of  the 
school,  a thing  by  which  one  goes  to 
classes  and  to  football  games.  Besides, 


the  chapel  bells  have  been  the  gift  of 
the  classes  most  active  in  this  war  and 
could  not  be  gracefully  discarded. 

(Miss)  Hklen  E.  Jelinek,  ’18. 
1021  Sixth  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Three  addresses  were  given  at  Fin- 
ney chapel  during  the  week  of  prayer 
by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Mr.  Fos- 
dick’s  talks  met  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  following  week  Dean  Bosworth  gave 
three  talks  at  the  chapel  hour,  follow- 
ing somewhat  the  same  line  of  thought 
as  Mr.  Fosdick. 

Epidauros,  the  Center  of  Healing,  was 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  delivered  by 
Prof.  Clarence  Bill  of  Western  Reserve 
university  to  the  members  of  the  Art 
Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 18,  at  Sturges  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Couve,  a French  army 
chaplain  and  a wearer  of  the  Croix  de 
Guerre,  gave  the  monthly  lecture  March 
19  on  “ France  and  the  New  World  Or- 
der.” 

Baroness  Frances  Wilson  Huard,  au- 
thor of  “ My  Home  on  the  Field  of 
Honor,”  gave  the  third  U.  L.  A.  lecture 
in  Finney  chapel,  March  10.  She  told 
her  story  in  a vivid  dramatic  way  and 
exhibited  a number  of  stereopticon 
slides,  which  added  to  the  intensity  of 
her  description.  The  lecture  was  ex- 
tremely well-received. 

Miss  Dorothea  Spinney,  in  an  in- 
terpretation of  Euripides’  Iphegeneia 
Among  the  Taurians,  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  an  Oberlin  audience  in  Warner 
Hall  ’Thursday  evening.  March  6.  It 
was  a very  happy  presentation,  uni- 
formly interesting  and  artistic  and  won 
an  extremely  hearty  applause  from  a 
grateful  and  satisfied  audience. 

Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.D.,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  national  council  of 
Congregational  Churches  and  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege, gave  two  significant  addresses  in 
Finney  Chapel. 
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Vocational  Advice  for  Women 


The  fourth  vocational  conference  for 
women  was  held  in  February  at  the  col- 
lege. It  was  an  ambitious  effort  to 
awmken  the  undergraduate  to  her  oppor- 
tunities in  teaching,  in  business,  in  re- 
ligious and  social  service.  Distinguished 
speakers  were  sought  for  the  general  af- 
ternoon session.  Miss  Helen  Bennett, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  pricked  the  bubble 
of  the  girl  who  aimlessly  and  untrained 
aspires  to  become  an  “executive"  and 
set  her  on  the  true  path  to  the  business 
world. 

At  the  morning  sectional  conference 
twelve  fields  of  work,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  teaching  to  industrial  man- 
agement, were  presented  simultaneously 
in  well-filled  or  overflowing  rooms  at 
Peters  hall.  At  the  same  time  over  four 
hundred  were  listening  to  Director  Nic- 
olai Solokoff  of  the  new  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra as  he  presented  in  Warner  hall 
the  field  of  Community  Music  with  its 
opportunity  of  educating  and  inspiring 
the  people  of  a whole  city. 

The  vocational  secretary  appreciates 
the  interest  shown  by  the  few  alumnae 
who  came,  some  of  whom  shared  their 
experience  with  our  younger  girls.  Cleve- 
land alumnae  of  classes  since  1910  were 
Individually  invited.  She  believes  that 
this  source  of  help  has  in  the  seven 
years  of  Oberlin’s  vocational  advising 
for  women  been  left  practically  un- 
tapped. Doubtless  the  difficulty  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  vocational  ad- 
vising in  Oberlin  continues  to  be  an 
avocation.  There  seems  never  to  be 
time  to  make  all  the  connections  which 
might  be  so  helpful  to  the  girls.  They 
stand  timidly  or  quite  in  ignorance  be- 
fore many  a delightfully  open  door. 
Alumnae  who  are  finding  themselves 
would  most  gladly  help  these  younger 
women  to  avoid  their  own  mistakes  and 
to  find  a more  satisfying  life.  The  voca- 
tional secretary  looks  to  them  all.  In 
particular,  she  feels  that  those  as  near 
as  Cleveland  might  well  make  it  a point 
to  make  connection  with  the  girls,  either 
at  the  time  of  a possible  annual  confer- 


ence or  through  dropping  in  on  the  vo- 
cational secretary  at  her  daily  office 
hour.  Two  alumnae  have  already  this 
year  at  odd  times  talked  informally  to 
interested  groups  of  college  girls  and 
have  seen  some  individually  about  posi- 
tions open.  Another  by  a casual  sug- 
gestion has,  we  hope,  put  several  girls 
in  line  for  interesting  summer  work. 
The  vocational  secretary  for  women 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  secretary 
of  the  College  Bureau  of  Appointments. 
Any  information  for  either  one  can  eas- 
ily be  shared  with  the  other. 

Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  ’00, 
Vocational  Secretary  for  Women. 


COME  BACK  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

Plans  are  maturing  to  make  commence-  ' 
ment  this  year  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  in  Oberlin’s  history.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  on  account 
of  the  war,  commencement  has  nece.s- 
sarily  been  restricted.  Now  that  a vic- 
torious peace  has  come  it  seems  fitting 
to  celebrate  in  an  appropriate  manner: — - 
a big  Victory  Commencement,  in  which 
the  entire  Oberlin  community,  citizens, 
undergraduates,  alumni  and  friends  will 
take  part.  President  King  will  be  back 
after  months  of  distinguished  service  in 
France.  The  undergraduates  who  inter- 
rupted their  studies  to  enlist  in  army 
and  navy  are  returning  in  large  numbers, 
and  are  planning  special  good  times  of 
their  own.  The  Oberlin  College  Ambu- 
lance Unit  now  in  Italy  and  recently 
decorated  by  the  Italian  government  for 
distinguished  service,  will  be  on  hand 
as  a special  feature  of  the  celebration. 
Class  reunions,  which  have  been  de- 
ferred, are  going  forward  and  definite 
word  has  already  come  from  ’69,  ’96,  ’02. 
’07,  ’ll.  Inquiries  have  been  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  all  classes,  who  should  ap- 
point committees  at  once  and  communi- 
cate with  the  undersigned  for  details. 

Philip  D.  Sherman, 
Chairman  Faculty  Committee  on 
Alumni  Participation  in  Com- 
mencement. 
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OBERLIN  IN  THE  WAR 


Alumni  in  the  Service 

’g5 — Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin  has  been 
on  the  executive  staff  of  the  Lake  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Red  Cross  since 
the  organization  of  the  division.  The 
territory  included  is  Ohio.  Indiana  and 
Kentucky.  She  has  been  director  of 
women's  work  for  Ohio,  and  just  re- 
cently has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Lake  Di- 
vision. This  committee  issues  certifi- 
cates and  badges  for  those  workers  in 
the  Red  Cross  who,  since  April  6,  1917, 
have  rendered  services  as  outlined  by 
the  national  committee  at  AVashington. 

'87  Sem..  '89  0.  C. — Rudolf  P.  Berle, 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Berle,  a mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  of  Harvard 
university,  has  been  awarded  the  Pas- 
teur medal,  which  is  given  annually  for 
the  best  speech  on  some  subject  of  con- 
temporary French  politics.  The  subject 
was,  “ Resolved,  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  France  that  Intervention  be 
withdrawn  from  Russia.” 

’90 — Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  has  recent- 
ly gone  to  Prance  to  share  in  the  edu- 
cational work  being  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  President  King  and 
President  Butterfield.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
home  missions  under  a special  commis- 
sion from  Dr.  Mott. 

’90  Sem. — Captain  John  R.  Taylor  has 
served  since  June,  1915,  In  military  hos- 
pitals in  France  and  England  and  is  now' 
in  General  Hospital  27,  Abhassia,  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

’94 — J.  M.  Waugh  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  medical  corps  In 
October.  He  is  now  at  Hospital  22, 
Beau  Desert,  France. 

’97 — William  Ray  Deemer  has  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  medical  corps  at 
Camp  Humphreys. 

’99 — Chauncey  D.  Wright  received  his 
discharge  at  Camp  Sherman  on  Febru- 
ary 3. 

’01 — Lieut.  Col.  Claude  H.  Birdseye 
and  family  have  returned  to  their  home. 


1362  Oak  street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
where  Col.  Birdseye  is  still  in  war  work. 

’01 — Robert  Elliott  Brown,  since  his 
return  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France, 
has  spent  much  time  in  speaking  for 
Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan,  etc. 

’04 — Lucius  Samuel  Miller  received 
his  commission  as  major  with  the  field 
artillery  November  6. 

’04 — Robert  Logan  Ewing  is  senior 
secretary.  War  Prisoners’  Aid.  in  Great 
Britain. 

’05 — Henry  Clay  Worth  was  transport 
secretary  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Huron  from 
September,  1918,  until  January  1919.  Ho 
has  returned  to  his  law'  practice  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

’06 — Frederick  W.  Elliott  went  to 
France  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  June, 
1918,  and  is  with  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

’08 — George  Everson  was  discharged 
from  service  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  No- 
vember 26,  1918.  His  address  is  1024 
Old  National  Bank  Building,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

’08  Sem. — Isaac  Cassel  is  engaged  in 
directing  the  campaign  in  Iowa  for  Ar- 
menian and  Jewish  Relief. 

’10 — Lester  H.  Bent  w'as  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  France.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

’10 — Howard  W.  Treat  has  been  mana- 
ger of . the  balloon  production  depart- 
ment, bureau  of  air  craft  production, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

’ll — Charles  Fay  Nichols  is  senior 
lieutenant  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Alab'ama,  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  Atlantic  Patrol. 

’ll — Donald  M.  Brodie  is  chief  of  staff 
to  the  second  army  in  France  and  has 
charge  of  educational  work. 

’12  Sem. — Robert  S.  Armstrong  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber. 1918,  after  nine  months  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  service  at  the  front. 

’13 — John  Swift  Anderegg  is  w'ith  the 
army  of  occupation  near  Luxembourg. 

’13 — Clarence  C.  Butler  received  the 
rank  of  regimental  sergeant  major  No- 
vember 5,  1918,  and  w'as  assigned  to  duty 
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in  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate,  Base 
Section  No.  1,  St.  Nazaire  (Loire  In- 
ferleure). 

13 — Lieut.  Franklin  P.  Metcalf  is  now 
assigned  to  the  315th  Field  Signal  Corps, 
90th  Division,  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion at  Berncastei-Cues,  Germany.  These 
places  are  on  the  Moselle  river,  one  on 
each  bank.  There  are  950  men  and  38 
officers  stationed  there. 

T4 — Lorrian  Alvin  Cook  has  returned 
from  France  and  was  discharged  at 
Camp  Grant,  111.,  January  19. 

’14 — John  Owen  Rees  is  with  the  army 
of  occupation  on  the  Rhine. 

’14 — Wallace  Melnotte  Russell  is  rec- 
reation director  at  Winchester,  England. 

’14 — Ensign  Frank  C.  Fisher  has  been 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Nevada  in  the  war  zone. 
His  present  address  is  55  West  44th 
street.  New  York. 

’14 — Philip  P.  Edwards  is  still  over- 
seas as  administration  officer  in  the  Sup- 
ply Co.  He  has  seen,  service  in  England, 
France  and  Germany. 

’14,  ’17 — E.  P.  Rothrock,  discharged 
from  military  service,  has  taken  up  pri- 
vate geologic  work.  His  brother  How- 
ard is  stili  in  charge  of  the  intelligence 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  corps  in 
Washington. 

’15 — Norvil  Beeman  has  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  discharged 
from  the  army  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  Jan- 
uary 20. 

’15 — Ward  C.  Bowen  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  school  of  aerial  pho- 
tography at  Cornell  university  and  has 
assumed  his  duties  in  mineralogy  at  the 
same  institution. 

’15 — Harold  D.  Smith  was  recommend- 
ed for  a first  lieutenant  commission,  but 
it  was  not  issued  because  of  the  armis- 
tice. He  is  still  in  Prance. 

’16 — B.  H.  McQueer  has  arrived  in 
New  York.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  action  and  for  some  time  was  in  a 
serious  condition. 

’16 — John  Frederick  Shreiner  is  in 
the  psychiatric  unit  at  Great  Lakes.  111. 

’16 — Harold  J.  Hope,  on  January  21, 
was  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  hospital 
in  Chicago  as  laboratory  expert. 

’16 — Myron  E.  Davis  is  an  ordnance 
sergeant  with  the  army  of  occupation. 


’16 — Lowell  William  Raymond  is  in 
the  United  States  school  for  advanced 
training  in  aerial  photography  and  map 
interpretation  in  New  York. 

’16 — Lieut.  Reginald  Bell  has  recently 
been  discharged  from  active  duty  in  air 
service  and  has  accepted  the  rural  sec- 
retaryship of  the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
South  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at 
Sioux  Falls.  He  is  at  present  acting 
state  secretary  during  the  absence  of 
the  state  secretary  in  war  work  in 
France. 

’16 — Gertrude  Norton  is  in  New  York 
City  for  the  winter  and  lives  with  the 
Oberlin  girls  at  405  West  118th  street, 
Mrs.  Edward  Pearson  ’12,  Alice  Barbour 
’12,  Esther  Andrews  ’12,  Lucile  Brown 
Ketcham  ’12,  and  Elizabeth  Green  ’16. 
They  are  all  engaged  in  Red  Cross  or 
war  community  work. 

’17 — Sergeant  B.  H.  Ayers  received  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  U.  S.  army 
February  1 at  Camp  Crane,  Allentown, 
Pa.  He  has  accepted  a position  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  his  address  is  123  North 
19th  street. 

’17 — Alan  B.  Sheldon  was  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  the  Marne  at  St.  Mihiel, 
and  the  Argonne-Meuse  offensive.  He 
is  still  in  France  in  the  Saumur  artil- 
lery school. 

’17 — Norman  L.  Hill  is  a sergeant 
with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Ger- 
many. 

’18 — Ford  E.  Curtis  is  out  of  the  ser- 
vice and  is  at  his  home  in  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

’18 — Armona  Clair  Beverly,  after  the 
armistice,  was  transferred  to  Liile, 
France,  and  from  there  to  Paris,  where 
he  is  in  the  information  bureau. 

’18  Honorary — Donald  H.  Cameron  is 
still  serving  in  France  as  photographer 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  11th  Photo  Sec- 
tion. 


Undergraduates  in  Service 

Ex-’18 — Floyd  Frank  Crall  has  been  in 
Prance  since  May  with  the  sanitary  train 
and  militarv  police. 

Ex-’18 — Alva  B.  Bachman,  second  lieu- 
tenant, has  been  in  service  in  Francs* 
since  November,  1918. 
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Ex-’18 — Wilbur  Lynn  Gilson  is  with 
the  third  army  in  Germany  under  Gen- 
eral Dickman. 

Ex-’18 — Thomas  Herald  Rea  received 
his  commission  as  flight  ensign,  U.  S. 
N.  F.  R.,  last  October.  He  is  stationed 
at  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Ex-T8 — Leeds  Gulick,  sergeant  in  the 
chemical  warfare  service,  after  one 
year’s  oversea  service,  received  his  dis- 
charge at  Camp  Kendrick,  Lakehurst,  N. 
J„  February  18. 

Ex-’18 — Harold  E.  Hamilton  is  still  in 
France,  wdth  no  indication  of  early  re- 
return. His  present  location  is  Bar-sur- 
Aube.  He  hopes  to  return  in  time  to 
enter  Oberlin  next  semester. 

E)x-’19 — Donald  F.  Bredbeck,  with  the 
18th  Balloon  Co.,  at  last  report  was  on 
the  sailing  list  at  the  port  of  embark- 
ation at  Bordeaux. 

Ex-’19 — Otis  Beeman  was  made  en- 
sign in  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps 
and  won  the  R.  A.  P.  wings  at  Salis- 
bury, England,  September  1,  1918.  He 
has  returned  to  college. 

Ex-’19 — Wilson  B.  Dascomb  is  follow- 
ing the  army  of  occupation  in  Prance. 
He  is  under  French  military  supervis- 
ion and  may  finish  his  course  at  an  Eng- 
lish university. 

Ex-’19 — William  M.  Barbour  was  with 
the  army  of  occupation  in  Metz  until 
December,  1918.  He  was  attached  by 
the  French  army  to  the  U.  S.  shipping 
board  mission  in  Paris  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  sent  on  a mission  to 
the  U.  S.  in  February. 

Ex-’19 — Allen  Browm  has  received  his 
discharge  from  the  navy  and  has  taken 
a position  with  Barrow,  Wade,  Guthrie 
& Co.,  certified  public  accountants.  He 
will  return  to  college  in  September. 

Ex-’19 — Donald  Little  Simpson  is  ra- 
dio operator  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Ohioan 
(transport). 

Ex-’19 — James  Mizell  Taylor,  after 
fighting  in  the  Argonne-Meuse  offen- 
sive and  the  St.  Die  sector,  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  and  is  awaiting  dis- 
charge at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Ex-’20 — Paul  Joseph  Appell  is  an  en- 
sign on  the  U.  S.  S.  Cape  May. 


Ex-’19 — Grover  Burnside  Turner  is  an 
ensign,  holding  the  position  of  division 
commander  in  the  second  gunnery 
squadron,  N.  R.  P.  C. 


Former  Students  in  the  Service 

Ex-’93 — Leroy  W.  Woodmansee  saw 
service  on  the  western  front  with  the 
railway  artillery.  He  has  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

Ex-’97 — Henry  Keep,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel of  engineers,  left  Prance,  December 
25,  1918.  His  address  is  care  Thompson 
Starrett  Co.,  54  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Ex-'16 — Leland  M.  Baum  has  nearly 
recovered  from  a fall  in  a flight  at  Cha- 
nute  Field,  111.,  November  13,  1918. 

Ex-’18 — Rollin  V.  Davis  was  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant  September  30.  He  was 
at  Chateau  Thierry  and  in  the  Argonne. 

Ex-’18 — Carter  C.  Christiancy  saw  ac- 
tion with  the  “ Reserve  Mallet,”  hauling 
rifle  and  heavy  ammunition  to  the  guns 
in  eight  major  engagements. 

Ex-’18 — Vladimir  T.  Bailiff  is  still  in 
France. 

Raymond  H.  Geist  was  an  official 
member  of  the  president’s  party  attend- 
ing the  Peace  Conference.  His  office  is 
chief  translator  to  Admiral  Benson.  He 
says,  in  a recent  letter,  “ I have  a great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  in  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  two  distinct 
records  during  the  war;  chief  translator 
at  the  naval  censor’s  office  and  this  of- 
fice with  the  chief  of  staff.” 

Cons. — Albert  Harris  Bills,  a cap- 
tain in  the  quartermaster’s  corps,  was 
in  foreign  service  for  eight  months. 

Cons. — Frederick  L.  E.  Bastel  went 
over  the  top  eight  times.  He  is  now 
stationed  at  Forcey,  Prance,  near  Chau- 
mont.  and  is  engaged  in  the  office  in 
statistical  work. 

Cons. — Joseph  Doane  Hale  was  brig- 
aded with  the  10th  Italian  army  and 
was  in  the  last  drive  about  November 
1.  Later  his  regiment  was  sent  to  Aus- 
tria and  Montenegro. 
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The  Oberlin  people  of  Los  Angeles  en- 
joyed a Washington’s  Birthday  party  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Isabel  B.  Betts  on  the 
evening  of  February  22. 

Reunion  of  ’17  and  ’18. 

Forty-eight  men  and  women  of  the 
classes  ’17  and  ’18  held  a reunion  Satur- 
day evening,  February  15,  having  as 
their  program  a dinner  at  the  Park  Ho- 
tel, the  basketball  game  and  a dance  at 
Dickinson  House.  All  of  the  men  pres- 
ent had  been  out  of  service  only  a short 
time, — a number  of  them  having  just 
come  from  overseas,  and  at  Dickinson 
House  a number  of  informal  talks  were 
given,  relating  incidents  from  military 
experiences. 

Oberlin  People  at  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
Oroanize. 

On  the  evening  of  February  28  last  a 
group  of  fourteen  Oberlin  graduates  and 
former  students  living  in  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
met  for  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Bourdette. 
After  the  dinner  an  organization  meet- 
ing was  held,  Eleanor  White,  ’16,  acting 
as  temporary  chairman.  A constitution 
for  the  "Oberlin  College  Association  of 
Bellevue”  was  adopted  and  the  following 
officers  elected;  President,  Rev.  Merle 
A.  Breed,  of  the  seminary  class  of  ’93; 
vice-president,  Hope  H.  Ha.stings,  ’16; 
secretary-treasurer,  Christine  Vickery, 
ex-’19.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
club  was  constituted  as  follows:  The 

above  officers,  ex-officio;  Stella  Latham 
and  Florence  Bates.  The  old  Oberlin 
songs  and  a rousing  "Hi-O-Hi”  conclud- 
ed this  the  first,  but  not  the  last,  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  College  Association  of 
Bellevue. 

Cleveland  Concert  and  Reunion. 

Some  200  Oberlin  men  and  women  cf 
Cleveland  held  an  informal  reunion  and 
luncheon  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Congre- 
gational church  February  20,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  annual  concert  of  the  col- 
lege glee  club.  Following  the  luncheon 
and  preceding  the  concert  brief  talks 


were  given  by  Martha  Parmelee  Rose, 
’55,  George  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  and  Mary  R. 
Cochran,  ’03.  The  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  given  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Youtz  of 
the  Oberlin  seminary.  The  large  church 
auditorium  was  entirely  filled  for  the 
concert  and  the  program  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 


’65 — Rev.  Anson  Hart  Robbins  is  liv- 
ing at  1825  Whitley  avenue,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. 

’67 — Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Fraser  was 
given  a complimentary  dinner  March  3 
in  Pilgrim  Congregational  church,  Cleve- 
land, in  token  of  his  completion  of  fifty 
years  in  the  active  ministry.  Dr.  Fraser 
is  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in 
term  of  service  in  Ohio.  He  is  now  reg- 
istrar and  treasurer  of  the  Congrega- 
tional conference  of  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters in  Cleveland,  and  preaches  as 
a supply  nearly  every  Sunday. 

’71 — Mrs.  Austin  H.  Burr  (Mrs.  Fan- 
nie H.  Burr)  is  living  at  1320  Stevenson 
avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal.  She  is  the  Sun- 
day school  superintendent  in  Pilgrim 
Congregational  church. 

’72 — Theodore  E.  Burton  has  been 
chosen  president  of  the  World’s  Court 
league,  organized  to  help  crystallize  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  a league  of  na- 
tions. Mr.  Burton  wired  President  Wil- 
son pledging  the  help  of  the  organization 
and  of  himself,  to  which  the  president 
replied,  “Your  message  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Am  myself  confident  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  rally  with 
practical  unanimity  to  the  support  of  a 
plan  in  which  the  whole  world  is  look- 
ing to  them  to  be  the  leaders.” 

’80,  ’89 — Leander  J.  Aldrich  and  Clara 
Preslar  Aldrich  have  moved  to  Kenne- 
wick, Wash.,  where  Mr.  Aldrich  has  a 
pastorate. 

’80 — Richard  Harrison  Rostine,  son  of 
Clara  Harrison  and  Dr.  John  Restine, 
was  killed  in  the  Curtis  Place  accident 
at  Gerstner  Field.  Lake  Charles,  Louis- 
iana, July  23,  1918.  He  had  been  an  in- 
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structor  at  the  Ground  School  of  Avia- 
tion at  the  Carnegie  School  of  Tech- 
nology. 

’82 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Price, 
missionaries  in  Pao-Ting  Fu.  China,  are 
visiting  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Price  spoke  In 
Finney  chapel  on  Shansi  Day.  He  will 
go  later  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  speak  under  the  American  Board. 
They  will  return  to  China  in  May. 

’85 — Homer  H.  Johnson,  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin  college, 
sailed  on  the  Leviathan  February  16  for 
France  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference 
as  a member  of  the  Peace  League  of 
America. 

’87,  ’85 — Francis  W.  Bates  and  Laura 
Herrick  Bates  are  at  Thetford,  Vt.  Mr. 
Bates  has  a pastorate  there. 

’88.  ’86 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Fish,  Jr., 
have  moved  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  50 
Hamilton  avenue.  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Fish  is  connected  with  the  Otis  Eleva- 
tor Co. 

’92 — The  address  of  Sarah  M.  Gillett 
Peterman  (Mrs.  D.  W.)  is  33  South 
Daisy  street,  Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 

’93 — B.  M.  Hogen  is  with  the  Travel- 
ers Insurance  company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  their  general  agency  at  200 
Scott  Building,  168  South  Main  street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

’93 — The  class  is  planning  for  a reun- 
ion in  June,  and  the  replies  so  far  re- 
ceived indicate  a general  interest  in  the 
reunion,  though  not  many  have  been 
able  as  yet  to  say  definitely  that  they 
will  be  pre.sent.  Those  who  up  to 
date  expect  to  come  are  Miss  Brecken- 
ridge,  Mr.  Dutton,  Dr.  Gill,  Miss  Hay- 
den, Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  and 
Miss  Snell.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
few  who  can  come  for  at  least  one  day — 
Miss  Bacon,  Mrs.  Breed  and  Dr.  Briggs. 

’93 — The  class  has  the  following  jun- 
ior representatives  in  college  this  year: 
Seniors,  Gertrude  Heacox,  Bertha  Jack- 
son,  Alice  Luethi  and  Marion  Parsons; 
juniors,  Edward  Millikan;  sophomores, 
Carroll  Browning  and  Beulah  Zimmer- 
man; freshmen,  Doris  and  Ruth  Savage; 
unclassified,  Evelyn  Heacox. 

’93 — Miss  Florence  Snell  of  Huguenot 
college,  Wellington,  South  Africa,  writes 


that  she  is  coming  home  via  Egypt, 
Italy  and  England,  and  hopes  the  com- 
mencements at  Yale  (where  she  received 
her  Ph.D.)  and  Oberlin  do  not  conflict. 

’93 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Dutton,  Jr.,  June  7,  1917,  a son,  Philln 
Newton. 

’94 — Scott  Gladstone  Morton,  son  of 
Wm.  H.  Morton  of  the  seminary  class 
of  ’94,  was  killed  in  action  in  Flanders 
June  10,  1917.  He  was  with  the  19th 
Manchester  regiment. 

’95 — W.  Jerome  Frost  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Darling- 
ton, Ind. 

’97 — Frances  K.  Bement  writes  from 
Shaowu  mission,  Shaowu,  Fukien,  China, 
that  she  expected  to  sail  from  Shanghai 
on  March  30  for  her  furlough  in  America. 

’99  Sem. — Rev.  William  H.  Spence  has 
just  been  called  to  the  permanent  pas- 
torate of  the  important  and  historic 
Tabernacle  church  of  Salem,  Mass.  His 
address  is  No.  2 Oliver  street,  Salem. 

’99 — Anna  Brightman  is  teaching  com- 
mercial branches  in  a St.  Louis  high 
school. 

’02 — Captain  Richard  M.  Jones  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  supercargo  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Early  in  Feb 
ruary  he  sailed  to  South  America  on  the 
ship  " Panama,”  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  expects  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  May.  At 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
Captain  Jones  was  at  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.,  awaiting  orders  tor  overseas  ser- 
vice in  the  engineers’  division. 

’02 — Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer  has  moved 
from  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.  Mr.  Dyer  is  in  government  service 
and  has  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 

’03 — Edward  H.  Tenney  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  power  plants 
of  the  Union  Electric  Light  & Power 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  this  position  he 
hold.s  one  of  the  largest  engineering  re- 
sponsibilities in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Tenney  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Light  & Power  Co.  in  1905,  directly 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  mechanical 
engineer  from  Ohio  State  university  at 
Columbus. 
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’04 — L.  D.  Woodruff,  who  has  been  a 
missionary  and  teacher  in  Bulgaria  for 
the  past  seven  years,  is  now  represent- 
ing the  Bulgarian  government  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  is  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  in  Paris.  His  brother,  A. 
B.  Woodruff,  is  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at 
Verdun. 

'04 — ^R.  T.  F.  Harding  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Youngstown  (0.) 
Telegram. 

'04 — Mary  0.  Hillis  is  living  at  611 
High  street,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

’04 — Percy  D.  Hillis’  address  is  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

’05 — Alexander  Dick  is  now  living  at 
1250  North  Alexandria  avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

’06 — Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull  Badger  has 
gone  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  office  mana- 
ger with  a business  firm.  She  lives  at 
260  Sisson  avenue. 

’07 — Merrill  J.  Burr  is  still  teaching  in 
Hawthorne,  Nev. 

’07 — Homer  L.  Carr  is  a mining  engi- 
neer with  offices  at  50  Broad  street,  New 
York  City. 

’08 — Charles  W.  Ferris  is  manager  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Agency.  His  business  address  until 
June  is  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

’09 — Winifred  B.  Burgess  (Mrs.  Fred- 
eric N.)  has  changed  her  address  to 
10110  Folk  avenue,  Cleveland. 

’10 — Ruth  Judson  is  living  at  1890 
East  97th  street,  Cleveland. 

’ll — Helen  Martin,  head  of  the  chil- 
dren’s department  in  East  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library,  is  giving  a course  of  six  lec- 
tures in  Western  Reserve. 

’12— Mildred  Metcalf  is  teaching  in  a 
rural  school  for  mountain  whites  at  Ac- 
ton, N.  C. 

’12 — Ethel  Rodimon  Bohler  (Mrs. 
George  N.)  is  living  at  600  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York. 

•12 — Elmina  Lucke  is  in  Gary,  Ind , 
associated  with  Helen  Darb  in  welfare 
work. 

’12,  ’16 — Alice  Fairchild  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  in  domestic  science  at 
Columbia  university.  Mildred  Fairchild 
is  also  in  New  York  in  war  camp  com- 
munity service  at  1 Madison  avenue. 


They  are  both  living  with  Miss  Emily 
R.  Morrison,  90  Morningside  Drive. 

’13 — Jerome  Davis,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  J.  B.  Pond  Lyceum  Bureau,  is 
about  to  make  a tour  of  this  country.  He 
is  adverti.sed  to  tell  " The  Truth  About 
Russia.”  He  has  spoken  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Albany,  the  Public  Forum,  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York  City,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  numer- 
ous other  cities  throughout  the  east. 

’13 — Matie  M.  Merrill  is  teaching  in 
the  Rawlings  junior  high  school,  Cleve- 
land. Her  address  is  7502  Carnegie 
avenue. 

’13 — Ruth  E.  Grannis  is  correspondent 
for  the  Lake  Division  Red  Cross.  Her 
address  is  1276  East  108th  street,  Cleve- 
land. 

’13 — Walter  Charles  Schafer  is  at  123 
North  Clinton  street,  Iowa  City,  la.  He 
is  pastor  for  the  Congregational  stu- 
dents attending  the  University  of  Iowa. 

’14 — During  the  past  year  Barbara 
Hilberg  has  lost  hy  death  her  father, 
mother  and  brother.  She  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Brownhelm,  but  is 
planning  to  keep  up  her  home  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

’14 — Li.  a.  Cook  is  now  army  and  navy 
secretary  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

’15 — Lucy  M.  Douglas  has  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  in  the 
Flatbush  Congregational  church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’15 — Dora  S.  Clemmens  is  pupil  nurse 
at  the  school  for  nurses,  Lakeside  hos- 
pital, Cleveland. 

’15 — M.  Elda  Kimmel’s  address  is  867 
West  Main  street,  Ravenna. 

’15 — Austa  McKitrick  is  teaching  in 
Cleveland.  Her  address  is  1560  Mistle- 
toe Drive. 

’15 — Carleton  K.  Matson  has  resigned 
from  the  local  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  become  publicity  secre- 
tary of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa- 
tion. 

’15 — Charlotte  Easton  is  head  of  the 
department  of  biology  in  Mt.  Morris  col- 
lege, Illinois. 

’15 — Audrey  Hayden  spoke  recently  at 
the  Vocational  conference  at  Vassar  col- 
lege on  the  ” Problem  of  the  Delinquent 
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Girl.”  She  goes  this  month,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  Sleighton  Farm,  to  speak  on 
vocational  work  at  Smith,  Mount  Holy- 
oke, and  Wellesley  colleges. 

'15 — Margaret  McRoberts.  who  teaches 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Port  Hu- 
ron, Mich.,  is  at  the  home  of  her  pa- 
rents on  Forest  street  for  a few  weeks' 
rest. 

'16 — Eleanor  R.  White  is  secretary  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  League  a', 
Bellevue.  Ohio. 

'16  Sem. — Frank  Cary’s  address  is 
Sapporo.  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

'17 — Gladys  Newman  is  attending 
Johns  Hopkins  school  of  hygiene  and 
public  health. 

'17 — Cards  have  just  been  sent  out 
over  the  name  of  Margaret  Wilson,  of 
the  class  of  1917,  announcing  a new  pub- 
lication, “Home  Lands.”  It  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  country 
church  and  community.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Country  Life  Work  for  the  use  of  all 
denominations. 

'17  Cons.,  '18 — Lydia  Brown  is  teach- 
ing music  at  Ginling  college,  Nanking, 
China,  and  Adelaide  Gundlach  is  there 
as  college  secretary.  Professor  Hutch- 
ins recently  visited  their  school. 

'18 — Two  Oberlin  students  have  the 
distinction  of  having  poems  included  in 
the  volume  called  “The  Poets  of  the 
Future,”  a college  anthology  for  1917- 
18.  The  selections  are  Katherine  S. 
Hayden’s  “To  a Violinist”  and  R.  S. 
Stephens’  “Mammy’s  Christmas  Lulla- 
by.” 

’18 — The  members  of  the  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational church  of  Houston.  Texas, 
have  expressed  extreme  satisfaction  with 
the  work  which  E.  M.  Gilliard  has  done 
in  the  few  months  of  his  pastorate  there. 

’18 — Elvada  Marshall  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Burton.  Ohio. 

’18 — Grover  H.  Hull  and  Elizabeth  Al- 
len Hull  are  living  at  1620  Lincoln  ave- 
nue, Lakewood.  Mr.  Hull  is  with  the 
Citizens  Saving  and  Trust  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

’18 — John  Davis  has  gone  to  China  to 
take  a position  as  instructor  in  English 
at  Shansi.  His  brother,  Lewis  Davis, 
who  was  at  Shansi  as  Instructor  last 


year,  has  returned  to  Oberlin  and  taken 
up  his  college  work. 

Former  Students 

Cons. — Mme.  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey 

has  been  engaged  as  soprano  soloist 
of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New 
York  City,  and  has  taken  up  her  duties 
there. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

’ll — The  engagement  is  announced  of 
H.  Ruth  Kellogg  to  Theodore  Strong 
Cooley.  Miss  Kellogg  is  a secretary  in 
the  Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Mr.  Cooley 
a secretary  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

MARRIAGES 

’14  Cons. — Christine  Isabel  Bigelow  to 
Earl  Smith  Wright,  February  22,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  are  living  at  54 
North  Main  street,  Rutland,  Vt. 

’18,  ’12 — Ruth  Naomi  Brink  to  Hugh 
Albert  Cameron,  Cleveland,  February  26. 
Their  address  is  245  25th  street,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

BIRTHS 

’00 — To  Esther  Waite  Brightman  and 
Alvin  C.  Brightman.  January  3,  a daugh- 
ter, Katherine,  1483  East  116th  street, 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Brightman  is  professor 
of  law  in  Western  Reserve  university. 

’04 — To  John  T.  and  Olive  Sieben 
Greenwood,  a son,  February  3,  Geneseo, 
III. 

’09 — To  Irene  Merrick  Stimson  and 
James  P.  Stimson,  a son,  Richard  Lu- 
ther, February  20,  305  Clairmonte  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

’16 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Bry- 
ant, a daughter,  Barbara  Maude,  Me- 
dina, February  3. 


All  wounded  men  fitted  for  college  are 
promised  an  education  at  Western  Re- 
serve, says  President  Thwing.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  interest  of  the  university  in 
men  who  have  gone  to  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Thwing  says  the  college  and  uni- 
versity not  only  wish  to  recognize  the 
service  of  its  own  sons  and  students,  but 
also  to  help  other  boys  who  had  given 
themselves  to  the  war  and  who  wish  an 
education. 
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Deaths 


Katherine  M.  Barnes,  ’60. 

Katherine  Maltbie  Barnes,  wife  of  J. 
M.  Barnes,  died  at  Lake  Charles,  La., 
November  15,  1918,  of  old  age  and  in- 
juries from  an  accident.  She  was  born 
In  1834.  Her  husband  survives  her. 

Edwin  Franklin  Moulton,  ’65. 

The  death  of  E.  P.  Moulton  occurred 
at  Warren  as  the  result  of  a paralytic 
stroke  suffered  in  December.  He  was 
born  in  Canada  and  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  He  had 
been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleve- 
land, Warren  and  Oberlln.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  an  only  daughter,  Mrs.  George 
Ormaroid,  at  whose  residence  he  died. 

L.  N.  Lanphear,  ’76  Sem. 

L.  N.  Lanphear  died  at  Olivet,  Mich., 
November  1,  1918,  aged  74  years.  He 
had  graduated  from  Olivet  in  1873,  and 
later  held  pastorates  in  both  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Hollis  Hosford, 
of  Jackson,  Mich. 

William  Alfred  Boiven,  ’78. 

In  the  death  of  William  Alfred  Bowen 
at  Honolulu,  March  3,  Oberlin  college 
lost  a loyal  graduate  and  friend.  In 
every  way  Mr.  Bowen  has  shown  an  un- 
tiring devotion  to  Oberlin  college  and 
Oberlin  people  and  has  been  ever  ready 
to  express  his  devotion  in  material 
ways.  His  Honolulu  home  was  always 
open  not  only  to  his  college  friends,  but 
to  any  one  who  was  of  his  college,  and 
his  interest  in  Oberlin  was  strong  and 
keen.  He  graduated  in  1878,  and  imme- 
diately accepted  a position  in  Honolulu, 
but  in  1880-81  he  was  back  in  Oberlin  in 
the  treasurer’s  office.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  returned  to  Honolulu,  where  his 
Interests  centered  continuously  until 
his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Castle  and  Cook,  in  the  importing, 
trading,  shipping  and  commission  busi- 
ness, and  was  treasurer  not  only  of  that 
company  but  of  nine  other  corporations. 
He  was  president  of  the  Honolulu  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  was  for  three  years  com- 
missioner of  education  for  the  Ha- 
waiian islands.  He  was  also  secre- 


tary of  the  Hawaiian  government  com- 
mission on  public  school  funds  and  was 
prominent  in  all  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious enterprises.  Mr.  Bowen  made  his 
last  visit  to  Oberlin  in  the  late  fall  of 
1918.  He  was  born  in  York,  Ohio,  March 
17.  1853,  and  was  therefore  within  a 
few  days  of  completing  his  66th  year 
when  he  died  after  a day’s  illness  as  a 
result  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Emma  Kennedy 
Bowen,  and  his  son,  William  Spencer 
Bowen  of  the  class  of  ’10,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  scientific  department  of 
the  aviation  service  during  the  war. 

Alice  M.  Narr,  ’94. 

Alice  Middlekauff  Narr  died  In  New 
York  January  12.  She  had  taught  since 
graduation  in  Lincoln,  Neb..  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  New  York  City.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Edward  Richard 
Narr,  who  is  in  the  banking  business 
in  New  York. 

Edith  Rogers,  ’00. 

At  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  February  23, 
occurred  the  death  of  Edith  Margaret 
Rogers,  after  an  illness  of  many  months. 
After  graduating  from  college  she  taught 
one  year  in  the  Mayville  (N.  Y.)  high 
school  and  three  years  in  the  high 
school  at  Jamestown.  She  was  forced 
to  stop  teaching  because  of  ill  health 
and  spent  some  time  in  Colorado  and 
in  the  south,  hoping  for  recovery,  but 
vainly.  Miss  Rogers  was  a woman  of 
rare  attainments,  both  spiritual  and 
mental,  and  in  the  long  months  of  weak- 
ness and  pain  she  was  brave  and  self- 
forgetful,  an  inspiration  to  her  friends. 
She  is  survived  by  her  parents.  Dr.  Ro- 
vlllus  R.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  a 
brother. 

James  K.  Southard. 

J.  K.  Southard,  once  a student  in  the 
preparatory  department,  died  in  Toledo 
February  21.  He  was  a member  of  con- 
gress for  five  term.s,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment, reengaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  for  forty  years  a member  of  the 
Toledo  Bar  association. 


When  a man  is  thirty 
and  married 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  business  his- 
tory of  a good  many  thousand 
college  men: 


They  make  rather  successful  starts 
in  business  ; for  the  first  few  years 
tlieir  progress  seems  entirely  satis- 
actory  to  them.  They  are  unmarried,  in- 
jependent,  and  their  incomes  are  ample 
jor  their  individual  needs. 

Then  they  marry,  and  in  their  early 
thirties  the  conviction  comes  to  them  that 
they  are  not  making  as  rapid  progress  as 
they  ought 

The  expenditure  crowds  ever  closer  to 
the  income  ; they  see  men  passing  them, 
sometimes  unaccountably ; the  job  that 
had  seemed  hardly  more  than  a game  be- 
fore becomes  suddenly  a serious  problem 
— often  never  fully  solved. 

The  solution  of  75,000 
successful  men 

It  is  at  that  period,  and  at  that  age,  that  college  men 
turn  ir  large  numbers  to  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

The  average  age  of  the  75,000  men  enrolled  in 
■ae  Institute’s  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service 
in  the  past  ten  years  is  over  thirty;  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  them  are  rr  arried. 

In  other  words  they  are  no  longer  boys,  but  men, 
realizing  keenly  that  the  highest  positions  in  business 
are  cpen  only  to  men  who  have  an  all-round  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  that  underiy  all  business; 
and  that  such  knowledge  is  gained  only  by  training. 

That  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  can  and 
does  give  this  training  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the 
75,000  successful  men  who  have  enrolled  themselves 
in  it. 

Advisory  Council 

Read  over  these  names  of  the  men  who  make  up 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ihstitute  : 


Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  ; John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statis- 
tician and  economist.  General  Coleman  duPont, 
the  well-known  business  executive  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce. 

I 3,000  of  the  7 5, 000  men  who  have  enrolled  with 
the  Institute  are  corporation  presidents — a testimony 
to  the  scope  and  authority  of  the  Institute’s  Course 
and  Service. 

Investigation  is  easy 

This  advertisement  is  addressed  to  two  classes  of 
men.  To  young  men  first — in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  and  early  forties — who  are  asking  themselves 
‘ ‘Where  am  I going  to  be  in  business  ten  years  from 
now.?” 

There  is  an  answer  to  that  question  in  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business”  the  Institute’s  I i z-page  book.  It 
is  free;  entirely  without  obligation;  and  well  worth  an 
evening  of  any  man’s  time.  Send  for  it. 

The  second  man  to  whom  this  is  addressed  is  the 
older  alumnus  to  whom  young  men  are  constantly 
coming  for  advice  about  their  future.  If  you  aresuch 
a man,  you  should  know  enough  about  the  Institute 
to  be  able  to  speak  helpfully  concerning  it;  you 
should  know  what  it  has  done  for  7^,000  other  men. 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  will  bring  you  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business.”  Let  us  send  you  your  copy  now. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

1.78  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business  ’’FREE 


Business 
Address  . 


Business 
i osition  . 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses  leading  to 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  25th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical  year 
book. 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  College: 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1919 
June  20th  - August  7th 


Courses  are  offered  In  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry 

Economics 

Education 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 


English  for  foreign  students 
French 
Fine  Arts 
Geography 


History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology 


The  courses  are  planned  to  give  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  full  opportunity  to  make  any  needed 
readjustments  in  their  college  work. 

Students  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  secure  additional  credits  or  meet  requirements,  will  find  the  program 
of  the  coming  session  especially  attractive. 

The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  carrying  on  grad- 
uate work.  The  needs  of  teachers  will  be  met  by  a number  of  courses  in  the  various  departments.  The 
courses  in  French  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  the  many  teachers  who  have  re- 
cently commenced  work  in  these  departments  and  who  feel  the  need  of  added  preparation. 

The  department  of  Education  offers  courses  that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  cer- 
tification. A limited  number  of  senior  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practice  teaching  in  the  local  high 
school.  Applications  for  practice  should  be  made  to  the  Director. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  ofjlhe  Summer  Session. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE: 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING.  President,  Absent  in  Europe 
EDWARD  I.  BOSWORTH,  Acting  President 


WAENER  GYMNASIUM  (FOIl  MEN) 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Oberlin  offers  unusual  opportunities  in  Pliysical  Education.  All  men 
participate  in  athletic.s  under  supervision  of  competent  instructors  as  part 
of  a wise  and  popular  plan  for  mass  athletics.  Men  doing  major  work  in 
Physical  Education  are  in  great  demand  as  physical  directors  and  athletic 
coaches  in  high  schools. 

The  next  college  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  17,  1919.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  are  now  being  received.  The  total  number  of 
Freshmen  is  limited  to  320,  of  which  number  more  than  100  liave  already 
been  accepted. 

The  Summer  Session  for  1919  will  begin  Friday,  June  20.  Extra 
courses  will  be  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  men  desiring  to  make  up 
credits  lost  through  interruption  of  college  work  for  army  service. 

Corre.spondence  with  reference  to  admission  and  requests  for  cata- 
logues and  books  of  views  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  George 
M.  Jones 


What  is  the  most  formative  period  in  the  life  of 
a child? 

Is  his  training  during  this  period  an  important  matter? 


The  Oberlin 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OFFERS 

Courses  for  Teachers  and  Homemakers  in  Story  Telling, 
Games,  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing,  Art,  Music, 
Nature  Study,  Piano,  Bible,  Education 
Psychology 

For  catalogue  address 

MISS  ROSE  A.  DEAN 

125  Elm  street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


W/EIDE/W/XIN  PRODUCTS 

stand  for  “Quality  First” — the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Our  WEIDEMAN  BOY  trademark  carries  with  him  a guarantee  of  good- 
ness, deliciousness  and  highest  quality 

Always  best  for  College  Feasts — “WEIDEMAN  Brand” — 

Preserves  Salted  Nuts 

Jellies  ' Raisins 

Apple  Butter  Soups 

Peanut  Butter  Spanish  Style  Salad 

French  Style  Salad  Dressing  and  other  goodies! 

THE  VWEIE>E/V\fVlN  CO/VlEaiSY 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
PURE  FOODS 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $45,000.00 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking  ser- 
vice to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

©tieff 

PETITE  GRAND 

for  those  to  whom  Quality  is  of  Supreme  Importance 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

9 North  Liberty  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^ Kinney  ^ 

^ ^ 
^ Levan  ^ 


Even-tliiiig  for  correct  Table  Service,  Silver,  China,  Glass- 
ware, Table  Decorations  and  Favors,  Model  Kitchen 
Furnishings,  Lamps  and  Electrical  Appliances. 


We  have  just  completed  the  barracks  equipment  of  Table 
Kitchen  wares. 


A visit  to  our  store  will  acquaint  you  with  many  new  la- 
bor-saving devices  and  many  attractive  items  which 
will  beautify  the  home. 

Afternoon  Tea  is  served  Free  to  the  tired  shop- 
per evei’y  afternoon  in  the  Oriental  Studio, 
wdiich  is  overflowing  with  wonderful  wares  of 
the  Far  East. 

The  Kinney  & Levan  Co. 

Euclid  Ave.  at  E.  14th  St. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


remarked  that  he  would  release  the  angel  reposing  there. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  who  build  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

They  do  not  see  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  they 
work  simply  so  much  wood,  wire,  felt,  iron,  etc. 

Instead,  they  see  a finished  instrument  — a piano  of 
such  perfect  and  exquisite  tonal  quality  as  to  be  a worthy 
means  of  expression  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  greatest 
artist. 


These  men  build  with  this  ideal  ever  before  them- 
Every  single  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  constructed  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  it  may  be  chosen  by  a prominent  pianist. 

Many  of  them  are.  And  because  every  A.  B.  Chase 
Piano  is  built  to  meet  the  most 
precise  demands  of  the  professional 
musician,  it  naturally  meets  the 
requirements  of  every  pupil  and 
music  lover  into  whose  life  it  comes. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


V 


